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Le subconscient normal: nouvelles recherches expSrimentales. Par Edouard 

Abramowski. Paris, Alcan, 1914. — pp. 442. 

The director of the psychological laboratory at Warsaw here brings together 
the results of a number of researches on recognition and recall under various 
conditions of distraction, on the galvanometric phenomena attending the 
recall of emotionally toned experiences, and on telepathy: all these contribute 
towards the establishment of what he holds to be a new theory of memory 
and the subconscious. The theory is not, as will be seen, fundamentally new; 
the author's hypothesis as to the physiological basis of the subconscious seems 
to involve great difficulties, but the experiments have certain results of con- 
siderable interest, and M. Abramowski's hypotheses on certain minor points 
appeal to the reviewer as highly probable. 

The author's general theory is as follows: In every perception we may dis- 
tinguish between the image, which is the intellectualized portion, having been 
attended to and linked with various associations; and the impression, which 
is non-intellectual, merely a sentiment, and belongs to the subconscious. The 
image itself, when it passes out of attention, sinks to the level of impression: 
the author calls the impression which has never been image (for example, the 
part of a picture that passed unnoticed when the picture was examined) the 
subconscious of the first order, while the impression which was once image 
(the parts of the picture which were originally attended to but cannot now 
be recalled) he terms the unconscious of the second order. These impressions, 
in any case, make themselves influential as sentiments, generic sentiments; 
it is by their means that we recognize and reject wrong candidates for recogni- 
tion (compare James's ' active gap ' in thinking) ; the influence of past experience 
thus reduced to vague sentiments is what constitutes the appeal of art; the 
whole mass of our past experience thus effective in sentiment constitutes the 
feeling of our individuality; with truly French devotion to the memory of 
Lamarck, our Polish author does not hesitate to say that these submerged 
memories can be inherited and form the consciousness of race. Barring this 
last suggestion, there is in these hypotheses much that appeals to me; that 
the phenomena of imageless thought are simply obscure and unanalyzed ideas 
(what Biihler terms the 'condensation theory') has long seemed to me the 
most plausible account at least of what I have elsewhere called the 'non- 
nameable' imageless processes. 

But M. Abramowski maintains that these generic sentiments, these im- 
pressions of the sub-conscious, have a continued existence as mental entities: 
his conception of this existence is wholly Herbartian, although he nowhere 
refers to Herbart. He seems to think that this view has never been presented 
before. His theory as to the physiological basis of such a continuously existing 
subconscious mass of sentiments is indeed new, and as I said above, singularly 
unconvincing, if I understand it correctly. Since the subconscious impressions 
(the whole past of the individual, not to say of the race) are always existing 
as affective phenomena, their physiological basis must be in organic processes; 
in modifications of the organic condition to correspond with their peculiar 
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nature. Now it is one thing to maintain that when these generic sentiments 
and feelings become conscious, certain modifications of organic processes are 
involved; that at all times there exists the possibility of producing at any 
given moment the appropriate organic modification when a given sentiment or 
imageless thought or impression is exerting an influence; and quite another 
thing to hold that since the sentiments are always existing in the subconscious, 
their organic disturbances are constantly present. One wonders, simply, 
how any of the ordinary physiological processes of digestion, secretion, and so 
forth could go on in the midst of this continuous chaos. 

Many of the detailed results of the experimental series are highly interesting, 
and throw a good deal of light on the processes by which recognition and recall 
are modified. The experiments on telepathy, however, were performed in the 
conviction that telepathy is a genuine phenomenon. It is curious that investi- 
gators who set out in the absence of such a conviction never seem to succeed 
in demonstrations which appear so absurdly simple when the atmosphere is 
favorable. 

This notice does not do justice to a book which is full of ingenious method, 
acute introspection, and clear presentation. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

LEglise. A. S. Sertillanges. Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1917. — 2 vols., 

pp. viii, 318 + 358. 

There is no reason why a systematic account of the Christian Church 
should not be of philosophical interest, for the affiliations between philosophy 
and theology are close and intricate, and philosophers have always regarded 
religion as being at least within their field of criticism. It is accordingly 
something of a disappointment, especially after the promises afforded by the 
table of contents of these two volumes, to find so little of real interest, not only 
to the philosopher but even to the ecclesiastical specialist. An attempt is 
made to provide the Church with a milieu by giving a preliminary treatment, 
first of religion and then of Christianity, and here one naturally looks to find 
some reference to the problems that have been filling men's minds for the last 
twenty-five years. Such an expectation, however, is far from being fulfilled. 
Religion is spoken of as social, to be sure, but the phrase is taken from the 
intellectual world of Rousseau, and Comte and Renan are the writer's philo- 
sophical contemporaries. Moreover the whole treatment is superficial, 
Stated brutally, the argument is as follows: religion is the child of desire, and 
Christianity makes the largest promises. Christianity is distinguished from 
other forms of religion by a supernatural element not present in them, but no 
attempt is made to coordinate this new element with what precedes; it remains 
a deus ex machina, unjustified save by its results. With regard to the Church 
itself, which of course is the real subject of the book, the treatment presents 
no special grounds for criticism, but is neither new nor particularly interesting. 

G. N. Dolson. 



